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came up to his expectations, since the terms which
he obtained at each successive interview were a little
worse than those indicated in the last. Indeed, this
Sibylline transaction was less a negotiation than a
surrender ; and when France and Britain surrendered
Czechoslovakia's hopes of survival in the grinning
presence of the dictators, they surrendered their own
chance of aligning Europe against aggression.

But the surrender had averted war; and in the
sudden relief it was feverishly acclaimed as something
in the nature of a victory. Had not the returning
traveller triumphantly exhibited a piece of paper
wl,1! a German signature at a cheering British air-
port, announcing his belief that it meant "peace
for our time " ? Mr. Chamberlain's insistence upon
carrying an umbrella for air travel became a world-
wide symbol of peace, of the peace that the world
longed for; and his black-coated figure, with its
old-fashioned neckwear and unvarying smile, was
hailed as a civilian alternative to the perpetual menace
of dictators* scowls and uniforms. There was a brief
interval of universal gratitude, of cheering crowds
and smiling sovereigns, of unsolicited thank-offerings
and mountainous accumulations of enthusiastic corre-
spondence from total strangers in every country of
the world. The world's dream was of peace; and
fot a short time after Munich it dung deliriously to
Mr* Chamberlain,

But the dream faded, as the grim outline of the
consequences began to emerge; and Mr* Churchill
told the House of Commons that ** we have sus-
tained a defeat without a war," He explained
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